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REVIEWS 


Augustus. By John Buchan; pp. xvii, 379, 4 
plates, map. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937. 
$4.50 


Augustus Caesar. By Bernard M. Allen; pp. 
xiii, 231, frontispiece. New York: Macmillan, 
1937. $3.00 


Historians who deal with the early Roman 
empire are often too exclusively Julian or too 
exclusively Augustan in sympathy; John Bu- 
chan’s enthusiasm for Julius! has not lessened, 
but study and reflection have gradually brought 
Augustus into focus for him as the greater figure. 
‘I came to see’, he writes (vii) ‘that Augustus, 
while he had able colleagues—and one of his 
gifts was his power to choose collaborators—was 
always the master designer and the chief execu- 
tant. High praise this, but Buchan is as per- 
suasive as he is fluent, and buttresses his state- 
ments from a wide but discriminating study of 
ancient sources and modern discussions. Nat- 
urally, some of his generalisations remain per- 
force in the realm of opinion, but he has produced 
a work admirably adapted to the general reader, 
yet nowise too ‘popular’ to attract the interest of 
the scholar. 

One wishes first, perhaps, to know what Buchan 
thinks about the so-called ‘principate’, and the 
‘restoration of the republic.’ He says rather 
curtly, ‘What republic?’, and proceeds to discuss 
possible (in 27 B.C.) meanings of the term. His 
conclusion (150) is that ‘Augustus preserved 
whatever of the republican institutions had still 
vitality, and adapted them to a new executive 
purpose. ... But it is simpler to look upon [the 
result] neither as monarchy nor as republic, but 
as a mixed constitution, a new thing... . It began 


1 John Buchan’s Julius Caesar (New York, 1932) 
was reviewed by J. W. Spaeth Jr. in CW 27 (1934) 
102-103. 








with a balance, but whether the emphasis would 
shift to Princeps or Senate only time could show.’ 


The narrative of Augustus’ life, the discussion 
of his administrative organisation, the account 
of military affairs, and the picture of the essen- 
tial character of the princeps are all given in 
proper proportion; they blend well together, and 
when the biographer finds that his account of 
the imperial background will not combine easily 
with these, he gives it in a separate excellent 
chapter of 27 pages, called Anima Romae. 


Of course Buchan runs into the difficulty which 
all apologists meet when he tries to reconcile the 
triumviral proscriptions with the rest of Au- 
gustus’ character. He waves aside (58) the 
theory of ‘dissociated personality’ and that of 
satiety with evil (this phrase is his translation 
of Seneca’s ‘lassam crudelitatem’), and declares 
(61) that ‘Octavian’s conduct can be understood, 
if it can not be defended’. The young man, he 
reminds us, ‘was still on a razor edge’, and the 
expression is hardly too strong. Of course, too, 
he makes the usual shop-worn appeal to ‘the 
moral standards of [Octavian’s] day’; indeed, 
there is one passage in which his eminent common 
sense seems in abeyance as he glosses over some 
alleged peccadilloes of Augustus by the plea that 
(258) ‘Cicero plumed himself on flirting with 
disreputable actresses; the lawyer Hortensius 
wrote lascivious poetry’! But in his general 
account he is on safe ground, declaring (257) 
that Augustus ‘began with two purposes—to 
avenge his great kinsman, and to make himself 
the first man in the state. . . . Then came the 
purpose of using the power he had won to build 
an orderly world.’ 

In general the author has refrained nobly 
from making the past an excuse to preach about 
the present, but we may—in 1937—forgive him 
his concluding sentence, in which he says that 
were Augustus here today, ‘when this expert in 
mechanism observed the craving of great peoples 
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to enslave themselves and to exult hysterically in 
their bonds, bewilderment would harden to dis- 
dain in his masterful eyes.’ 

The book is handsomely printed in large clear 
type; a grotesque misspelling on the first page 
and a faulty reference on the second are not 
typical. The paper jacket ‘blurb’ is misguided, 
and would give a quite false idea of the contents. 

But O the heavy change to proceed from Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s volume to Dr. Allen’s. Not that 
‘Augustus Caesar’ is a bad book; it just isn’t a 
good one. Generally sound, it is painfully dull, 
partly because Dr. Allen seems deliberately to 
have avoided picturing all those personal traits 
which are the life of bography from Plutarch 
down, and partly because he writes in a curious 
stereotyped jargon. (‘Serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of the occasion’, ‘not yet capable of 
grasping the reins of Empire’, etc., etc.) But 
worse, nothing is really illuminated—not Augus- 
tus’ character, not the principate, not even the 
sequence of military history. A schoolboy would 
call this life dry, and he would be right. But the 
hypothetical schoolboy is not Dr. Allen’s true 
audience, for we read in the preface (x) that the 
purpose of the book is to enable ‘the British 
people at large to realize something of the great- 
ness of the man who built the Roman empire.’ 
This restriction of purpose may give a clue to 
Dr. Allen’s use of sources. He seems never to 
have heard of Tenney Frank or F. B. Marsh or 
M. Reinhold or L. R. Taylor (though all these 
mere Americans are freely cited by Buchan). 
But maybe Dr. Allen has heard of them, for he 
is no great hand at footnotes or references, and 
is capable of writing (101) ‘the latest evidence 
that has come to light proves’ without giving 
any authority whatsoever. 

B. C. CLOUGH 
3rown University 
Providence, R. I. 


Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan. By 
Erich F. Schmidt; pp. xxii, 478. Philadelphia: 
Published for the University Museum by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. $15.00 
Some time before 3000 B.Cc., according to a 

theory currently received with appropriate re- 
serve by students of Indo-European philology, 
the plateau of Iran first witnessed the arrival, 
perhaps from the region northeast of the Cas- 
pian, of an important body of Indo-Iranian- 
speaking migrants. 

The excavation of any north Iranian mound 
occupied without a break from the fifth millenium 
to the threshold of the iron age, spanning the 
entire period of copper, must pique the curiosity 
of philologists. Dr. Schmidt dug such a site, 
Tepe Hissar, from 1931 to 1933, distinguishing 


eight periods in three ceramic groups: 
1 Painted pottery A, B, C 
11 Gray pottery, early phase A, B 

1 Gray pottery, developed phase A, B, C. 

IA, barely aware of metal, is already sedentary, 
agricultural; the pottery, made by hand, is deco- 
rated in dark gray on a brown-red ground. IB, 
following without interruption, shows the pot- 
ter’s wheel, and designs in dark on light brown. 
ic, characterized by increasing prosperity and 
new pottery patterns, developed directly out of 
is. Hissar Il saw arrive a strong new cultural 
element, with advanced craftsmanship in copper 
and handsome gray pottery; but the survival of 
painted ware, often in the same burials as gray, 
and the repetition of painted-pottery shapes in 
gray ware, indicate a peaceful mergence of the 
two cultures rather than a war of conquest and 
extermination. IIIA is again an ill-defined period 
of transition leading up to a copper-age pinnacle 
in IIIB, memorable for its fine tomb furniture in 
silver, copper and alabaster. Astonishingly, the 
potter’s wheel here seems to have passed out of 
use, but the excellent fabric shows no sign of 
decadence. IIB ended in hostile flames; a few 
returned to continue and conclude the drama with 
ic. Of the metal specimens analysed, none could 
be called bronze; copper remains virtually un- 
alloyed to the end. At other sites in Iran iron 
has been found in association with gray pottery 
similar to that of Hissar Ic; but not at Tepe 
Hissar. 

So the prehistoric archaeology of Iran comes 
of age. Dr. Schmidt has ventured to indicate 
the chronological correlations of Hissar levels 
with painted- and gray-ware strata at Anau and 
Tureng Tepe in Turkestan, and Persepolis, Tepe 
Giyan, Tepe Sialk and his own unpublished Mur- 
teza Gert (Gerd in figs. 168 and 169) and 
Cheshmeh Ali (Rayy) in Iran; and in addition 
with Susa, Tell Billa, Kish, Uruk and Ur, and 
Alishar. His 3500 B.c. line cuts through Hissar 
ITA. 

Dr. Schmidt’s collaborators at Alishar com- 
plained that his first hurried conclusions regard- 
ing that site’s sequence of strata would not bear 
closer scrutiny. Readers of Dr. Schmidt’s report 
of his first season at Hissar (Museum Journal, 
23.4) remarking that his original datings for 
Hissar I! and the desertion of Hissar I! have 
been radically modified in this volume, may won- 
der whether Dr. Schmidt is really at ease about 
the abandonment of the potter’s wheel in IIIB. 

Specialists will applaud other aspects of Dr. 
Schmidt’s work. An anthropologist first, he has 
recognized the importance of the extensive 
skeletal material, summarizing the archaeologi- 
cal significance of the many burials and com- 
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menting on the not untroubling statistics of mor- 
tality. The skeletal material itself, studied by 
Professor W. M. Krogman of Western Reserve 
University and to be published separately, will 
interest orthopedists as well as comparative 
physical anthropologists. The analyses of speci- 
men pottery, beads and metal objects by Drs. 
L. C. Riesch and D. Horton, a first result of 
the University Museum’s ceramics laboratory, 
were completed after Dr. Schmidt’s delivery of 
Ms to the printer and departure from this coun- 
try; his text was not checked against their 
findings. 

It may in the future appear that in one of 
the levels of Tepe Hissar Dr. Schmidt has caught 
early Indo-Iranians on the march. If this thought 
occurred to him, he gives no sign. 

Congratulations to the printers for a good 
workmanlike job of book-making, to Mr. Getze 
and Miss Warren for all but perfect editing and 
proofreading, and to Mrs. Thompson and the 
officers of the Museum privileged to sponsor so 
significant an exploration and its sumptuous re- 
port. May we soon have Dr. Schmidt’s account 
of Rayy. 

JOTHAM JOHNSON 


University of Pittsburgh 


Hebrew Religion. Its Origin And Development. 
By W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. Rob- 
inson; second, revised and enlarged, edition, 
pp. 13, 448. New York: Macmillan, 1937. $3.00 
There is no lack of comprehensive and detailed 

works on Hebrew Religion in German and other 

European languages, but the number in English 

is comparatively small. There is always room 

for a semi-popular work on this subject, if it is 
written by competent scholars and embodies the 
results of recent archaeological discoveries and 
philological research. If, in addition to these 
qualities, such a work is clearly and interestingly 
written and well arranged, it should receive a 
cordial welcome. The welcome which the present 
volume will probably receive from critical schol- 
ars should be nearly, but not quite, as cordial as 
that anticipated for the ideal work briefly de- 
scribed in the preceding sentence. The authors 
are two of the most productive and the more 
competent British biblical scholars, both as col- 
laborators and each in his own right; in recent 
years they have published similar volumes on 
Hebrew History and on Hebrew Literature. They 
now offer a revised edition of their earlier book 
on Hebrew Religion, which has the merit of 
being fairly up to date, usefully arranged and 
fluently, though not inspiringly, written. On the 
whole its merits outweigh its defects, and it may 


therefore be recommended as an adequate sum- 
mary of the present stage of knowledge of this 
subject. 

The authors first deal with the various stages 
of primitive religion such as animism, totemism, 
polydemonism, etc., and then with the phenomena 
of Semitic religion in general. These preliminary 
chapters are designed to prepare the reader for 
an understanding of those features of Hebrew 
religion which either represent a survival of 
primitive religion or are to be ascribed to the 
beliefs and practices common to the ancient 
Semitic world. Thus the authors are better able 
to emphasize what is characteristic of, or unique 
in, the Hebrew religion at various periods and 
among various classes. They then deal with 
Israelite religion under the heads of Nomadic 
Religion, Mosaism, The Religion of Canaan, The 
Early Religion of the Settlement, The Religion 
of Israel in the Early Monarchy, The Yahwist 
Revival, The Religion of Israel After Jehu, The 
Canonical Prophets, The Eighth-Century Proph- 
ets, The After-Life, The Reforms of Josiah, and 
The Seventh-Century Prophets, and in Part III, 
with Early Judaism, under an equal number of 
heads subsumed under the three sections of The 
Period of the Exile, The Persian Period, and The 
Greek Period. 

Within the limits of this review only a few 
matters can be dealt with. I shall therefore note 
those passages which seem to call for favorable 
comment because of their special importance or 
originality, and then those which invite adverse 
comment because of errors or inadequacies. 

The distinction made (in chap. Vv) between 
popular and ‘official’ religion, while generally 
accepted by scholars, is here properly treated 
with special emphasis. The origin of the Sabbath 
(in chap. XI), usually ascribed to Babylonian or 
Canaanite influence, is here connected with early 
Hebrew nomadic life, and the argument is ably 
presented. Particularly good is the explanation 
(in chap. xv) of how the tribal worship of 
Yahweh, in spite of its apparent unsuitableness 
to the needs of an agricultural civilization, came 
to be a unifying influence in the period of transi- 
tion from nomadic life to the settled life in 
Canaan. The chapter on Jeremiah stands out as 
the nearest approach to eloquence in the entire 
volume, which is, unfortunately, written in too 
pedestrian a manner. One is inclined to agree 
with the authors that ‘first of all men, as far as 
we know, Jeremiah lived alone with his God, the 
world shut out, and he is in a very real sense 
the father of all individualism in religion, the 
founder of »ersonal faith.’ The authors are suc- 
cessful in their treatment of later Hebrew 
eschatology, and make it clear that here too there 
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is a distinction between prophetic and popular 
belief, the former being ‘primarily ethical and 
religious’ and the latter ‘political and national’. 
Of most of the prophets they give adequate, 
though brief, characterizations (but I find the 
section on Isaiah extremely sketchy and unequal 
to the importance of the prophet). Finally, they 
have made a very strong case for Persian influ- 
ence on later Jewish eschatology, which a num- 
ber of eminent scholars are inclined to deny or 
minimize. 

For adverse criticism I should select the fol- 
lowing passages. The discussion of the name 
and history of Yahweh is inadequate, even in a 
compendious work of this kind. The assumption 
that some of the Hebrew tribal names indicate 
the survival or earlier existence of ancestor wor- 
ship seems gratuitous, since one may reasonably 
assume that the ancestor was regarded as a 
mediator between God and man rather than as a 
divine being himself. The explanation that the 
smearing of blood on the door at the time of the 
Passover sacrifice was meant as a charm against 
evil spirits (in the pre-Mosaic period, that is) 
seems less satisfactory than the theory that the 
blood was placed there for the moon-god to see, 
since the sacrifice was made to him. The chapter 
on Jeremiah’s idea of a ‘new covenant’ contains 
a rather homiletical application of this idea to 
the New Testament. What is more reprehensible, 
the discussion of the polarity between the ideas 
of a near and a remote God in later Judaism, 
shows inexcusable ignorance of, or indifference 
to, the writings of Moore, Herford, Schechter 
and other scholars, who have made it quite clear 
that the rabbis and their followers were fully as 
aware of the nearness of God as were their 
Christian contemporaries or successors. Inci- 
dentally, the authors have made not one reference 
to the classic work of Moore on Tannaitic 
Judaism. And in this connection I must comment 
on the equally surprising fact that in a book 
which is consistently documented and cites the 
writings of over a hundred scholars there is no 
mention of the following biblical scholars, all of 
whom have made important contributions to the 
subject here treated: Albright, Arnold, Clay, 
Dussaud, Ejissfeldt, Ed. Meyer, Morgenstern, 
Mowinckel, Musil, Noth, Torezyner, Torrey, and 
more might be named. The authors are foolishly 
dogmatic in asserting that only ‘a forced and 
unnatural exegesis’ can make the Suffering 
Servant of Deutero-Isaiah refer to Israel col- 
lectively and not to an individual. The weight of 
critical opinion is against them. They are also 
over-enthusiastic in saying that ‘Job may rea- 
sonably claim to be the finest piece of literature 
the world has yet seen’. There is no profit in 


such unqualified superlatives, which ignore the 
fact that there are different classes of literature. 
A last general criticism concerns the partial 
failure of the authors to be wholly objective in 
comparing rabbinic Judaism with Christianity; 
but that they have made a noble attempt to write 
as scholars rather than as ecclesiastics, the re- 
viewer would be the last to deny. 

I have noted the following errors or ambigui- 
ties: the use of ‘Semitic’ as a racial rather than 
as a cultural or linguistic term (1); the date 
2300 B. c. for Hammurabi (50), the correct date, 
2000 B.c., appearing on p. 189; the connection 
of the place-name Elteqeh with El ‘God’ and the 
translation of Jabneel as ‘let El build’ instead 
of ‘let El beget’ or ‘El begets’ (53) ; the location 
of Hadramaut in S.W. Arabia instead of S.C. 
Arabia (64) ; Nergal Uballath for Nergal Uballit 
(86) ; layela for layla (118) ; the reference to the 
‘trading habits of Jews’ in the Hellenistic period 
and later betrays a vulgar prejudice (271), the 
Jews being mostly farmers or craftsmen down 
to the Middle Ages; Pathah Moab for Pahath 
Moab (286); the translation of ’ebed-Yahweh as 
‘slave of Yahweh’ is misleading (345). It should 
be either ‘servant of Yahweh’ or ‘worshipper of 
Yahweh’; the reference to the ‘Aryan mind’ is 
unforgivable in a scholarly work (3861); the 
authors must be aware that ‘Aryan’ is a purely 
linguistic term. In enumerating the sources for 
our knowledge of later Judaism the authors 
include the Mishnah but omit the other, equally 
important, Tannaitic writings and Josephus 
(401). 

RALPH MARCUS 

Columbia University 


Sparta und Messenien: Untersuchungen zur 
Uberlieferung der messenischen Kriege. By 
Jiirgen Kroymann; pp. xxxiv, 115. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1937. (Neue Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, herausgegeben von Werner Jaeger, 
elftes Heft) 9M. 

This carefully written and well printed mono- 
graph, by a former pupil of Professor Werner 
Jaeger, is a revision and amplification of the 
author’s Berlin dissertation, bearing the same 
title, published in 1935. Its aim is to establish 
the date at which the action of Rhianus’s 
Messeniaca was conceived of as taking place. 
Rhianus was a scholar as well as a poet, and it is 
reasonable to assume that in his various his- 
torical epics he followed, as regards chronology, 
the views commonly accepted among his learned 
contemporaries in Alexandria. The theory that 
the action of the Messeniaca was assigned by its 
author to the beginning of the fifth century B.C. 
has of late gained wide acceptance in Germany. 
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By this theory the authority of Alexandrian 
scholarship is lent to the supposition that there 
was some sort of uprising of the Messenians at 
the time referred to and that Aristomenes, the 
romantic hero of Rhianus’s epic, is to be asso- 
ciated with that uprising rather than with the 
revolt of the seventh century B.C., traditionally 
known as the Second Messenian War. 


Kroymann subjects the various arguments 
that have been brought forward in support of 
this theory to a rigorous scrutiny. He concludes 
that the theory is erroneous and that the events 
described by Rhianus were conceived of as having 
taken place at the time to which the Second 
Messenian War is commonly assigned by tradi- 
tion, about 650 B.c. or shortly thereafter. Im- 
portant steps in his reasoning are as follows. 
(1) He elaborates the arguments of Beloch and 
others in support of the view that the Leotychidas 
mentioned by Rhianus was not the famous king 
of that name but an earlier Leotychidas listed 
in Herodotus’s genealogy of the Eurypontid 
house (8.131). (2) He contends that the passage 
of Pausanias (4.23.5-9) which brings Aris- 
tomenes chronologically into connection with 
Anaxilas, the tyrant of Rhegium, is a fictitious 
invention; this contention is based upon alleged 
differences in style between the passage in ques- 
tion and the portions of Pausanias’s narrative 
that are clearly derived from Rhianus, upon the 
presence in the passage of echoes from Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides, and upon the fact that it is 
marked off at the beginning and at the end (in 
sections 4 and 10) by detailed chronological dis- 
cussions which cannot have come from an epic 
poem. (3) He argues that the Damagetus who 
married one of the daughters of Aristomenes 
belonged back in the seventh century B.C. and 
that the genealogical table given by Pausanias 
(4.24.3) was a falsification designed to bring 
Aristomenes into closer relationship with the 
famous Olympic victor Diagoras; it was the work 
of the same Messenian historical writer who was 
responsible for the Anaxilas episode, and its 
purpose was the same, to lend glamor and interest 
to the story of a people whose actual history was 
so largely one of drab servitude. (4) He ascribes 
to the same unreliable source the statement that 
Damothoidas of Lepreum and Theopompus of 
Heraea married other daughters of Aristomenes 
(Pausanias 4.24.1) ; these men have been identi- 
fied by Hiller von Gaertringen, with considerable 
probability, as Olympic victors of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. (5) He stresses the significance of the 
fact that various seventh-century personages are 
named in connection with the story of Aris- 
tomenes’s exploits. 

Some of Kroymann’s arguments are decidedly 





less cogent than others, but the cumulative effect 
of his reasoning is impressive. There are, how- 
ever, so many elements of uncertainty in con- 
nection with the whole matter that unanimity 
among students of the problem is unlikely. The 
hypothetical Messenian uprising at the beginning 
of the fifth century B.C. is a ghost that has prob- 
ably not even now been finally laid. 
L. R. SHERO 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Art of Ancient Egypt, Published by the 
Phaidon Press, with an introduction by Prof. 


Hermann Ranke; pp. 22, 341 illustrations. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
$2.50 


The Phaidon Press has put together a large 
number of excellent reproductions of ancient 
Egyptian architecture, sculpture, painting and 
applied art from all periods. The Press has been 
fortunate in securing the aid of Prof. Hermann 
Ranke, the eminent German egyptologist who 
will be at the University of Pennsylvania next 
fall and who has written a 14-page introduction 
to the plates. This is necessarily much com- 
pressed, but is an authoritative and very readable 
survey of the history of Egyptian art. 

In a Foreword, the publishers state that ‘no 
comprehensive and at the same time reliable 
work’ of the kind has yet appeared, and they 
seem to imply that this book is the first to meet 
those requirements, but they were as well met 
by The Art of Egypt Through the Ages, Sir E. 
Denison Ross, Ed., (London and New York, 
1931), and nearly as well by Weigall’s Ancient 
Egyptian Works of Art (London, 1924) though 
the latter does not include architecture. It may 
be true that more collections are represented in 
the Phaidon work than in these others (the 
reviewer has not made the count), but the objects 
chosen for the former from the smaller collec- 
tions are often of inferior value and interest. 
There are a number of errors, largely due to 
hasty editing, of which I have noted the follow- 
ing: 

There are several inconsistencies between 
dates mentioned on the plates and those sug- 
gested by the placing of the marginal numbers 
in the Introduction. The illustrations involved 
are Nos. 57, 61, 63, 64, 74, and 175. The mastabah 
chambers (15) are incorrectly spoken of as 
‘hewn out’ instead of built. This is perhaps a 
mistranslation from German. On p. 17, line 2, 
for ‘monarch’ read nomarch, and in the next 
paragraph for ‘successive’ read succeeding. On 
pl. 4 the portico shown is not a part of the pyra- 
mid temple, but belongs to a neighboring tomb. 
On pl. 51 for ‘2900’ read 3200. The name 
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of the subject of No. 61 is Seshem (not Sekhem) - 
nofer. A question mark probably belongs after 
the date of No. 118 as well as after the name. 
The material of No. 158 is red quartzite, not 
granite. No. 170 is not in Boston but in the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. A question mark 
should probably be placed after its date. As to 
No. 169, the weight of opinion certainly places 
it in the x11 Dynasty rather than in the Saite 
period 1200 years later. The piece is now in the 
collection of Mr. C. S. Gulbenkian of London. 
Nos. 187 and 188 are not from the tomb of Ti, 
but from that of Mereruka. 

The selection of Old Kingdom tomb reliefs 
might have been improved. There are too many 
scenes of the herding of animals, of threshing 
and hunting in the marshes, and none of sowing, 
baking or brewing, which latter are referred to 
by Prof. Ranke as favorite subjects (15). The 
same is true of the Middle Kingdom wooden 
models. There are too many boats, and better 
examples of baking and brewing could have been 
found. The publishers have mis-named two kinds 
of objects in No. 307. For ‘cithers’ and ‘drums’ 
read sistra and cymbals. The date of Nos. 320- 
321 is more likely to be x11 Dynasty than XVIII. 

On p. 13 we are reminded that the Greeks gave 
the name to the geometrical form we know as 
the pyramid. The word itself, however, probably 
has an Egyptian origin. The reader should know 
that many, if not most, scholars have returned 
to the view that Thutmose III was the half- 
nephew and stepson of Hatshepsut rather than 
her half-brother and husband (18), and also that 
the expression ‘third intermediary’ (21) period 
is not in general use. We know much more of 
this period than of the two earlier intermediate 
periods. 

One of the principal advantages of this book 
is its price, which is very moderate given the 
large number of illustrations and the excellent 
introduction by Prof. Ranke. 

LUDLOW BULL 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Selected Letters of Pliny. By Hubert McNeill 
Poteat; pp. viii, 224. New York: Heath, 1937. 
$1.48 
This selection consists of one hundred twenty- 

three letters, including, of course, those to Taci- 

tus on the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. and 
the death of the elder Pliny as well as Pliny’s 
letter concerning the Christians in Bithynia and 

Trajan’s rescript. The remaining letters are well 

chosen and serve to illustrate various aspects of 

Pliny’s life and time. 

The text of the Letters and the history of the 
text have been the subject of many a spirited 

controversy in the last half century. When E. G. 


Hardy found a composite volume of Pliny’s Let- 
ters, with manuscript additions, in the Bodleian 
library (cod. Auct. L 4.3) in 1889, he thought 
that he had found the printer’s copy of the 1508 
Aldine edition. Professor E. T. Merrill, however, 
soon identified the Bodleian volume as the desk 
copy of Budaeus. The marginal and interlinear 
notations as well as the manuscript additions 
took on great significance when Professor Merrill 
pointed to the venerable, but vanished, codex 
Parisinus as the source of many of their readings, 
On the basis of these and other investigations 
and conclusions, Professor Merrill constructed 
the text of the critical edition of Teubner in 1922 
(the text had been constituted several years 
before this date, but printing was delayed owing 
to the World War). Meanwhile Professors Rand 
and Lowe found in the Morgan library, of New 
York, a very old fragment of the Letters and 
identified it as a portion of the ancient Parisinus. 
In a subsequent study Professor Rand revealed 
that Merrill’s highly prized readings from the 
3odleian composite represented not the pure ten 
book tradition but a conflation of the nine and 
ten book families. An interesting by-product of 
these studies was the discovery of variant read- 
ings in the 1508 Pliny. In these skirmishes (some 
of them may be ranked as pitched battles) the 
reviewer served his novitiate more than a decade 
ago, received numerous deep wounds adverso 
pectore, hurled away his shield ignominiously, 
and retired to other fields. Schuster edited the 
most recent Teubner edition in 1933. This text, 
with few variations, has been adopted by Profes- 
sor Poteat. He has done well to choose a readable 
text and to refrain from troubling undergraduate 
students with textual problems for which they 
have little interest and less understanding. 


In the Preface the author says: ‘I have 
attempted to make the notes in this edition clear, 
accurate, helpful, and interesting. Cross refer- 
ences are few. ... When other authors appear, 
their language or their thought is quoted.’ In 
short, these notes have been written solely with 
a view to meet the young student’s needs and to 
arouse, stimulate, and sustain his interest. They 
are copious, indeed, but palatable, yes, even 
delightful, for the undergraduate because they 
are vivacious, good-humored, and human. There 
is no attempt on the part of the author to display 
his scholarship and erudition, yet the notes are 
scholarly and are based on a sound and accurate 
knowledge of source material and a wide back- 
ground of reading. The necessity for thumbing 
about in the book has been reduced to a minimum, 
for the footnotes are conveniently arranged at 
the bottom of each page. Furthermore, cross 
references are largely eliminated by the simple, 
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but effective, expedient of repetition. In his 
Preface, Professor Poteat says: ‘In most of our 
editions of Roman authors either the notes offer 
insufficient help to the student or else they blast 
his interest by a lavish display of erudition 
which, for his purposes, is utterly useless.’ 
Between this dread Scylla and this dire Charyb- 
dis helmsman Poteat has steered a steady and 
skillful course. 

The Introduction, though brief, is adequate. 

An Index of proper names and a general index 
conclude the volume. 

ALFRED P. DORJAHN 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 


Olympiodori philosophi In Platonis Gorgiam 
commentaria. Edited by William Norvin; pp. 
ii, 250. Leipzig: Teubner, 1936. 14M. 
William Norvin’s edition of Olympiodorus’ 

Commentary on the Gorgias supersedes the only 

previous complete edition, now almost inacces- 

sible, published serially by Albert Jahn in the 

Archiv fiir Philologie und Padagogik 14 (1848) 

108-149, 236-290, 354-398, and 517-548. Norvin 

has published the commentary on the Gorgias 

in uniformity with his edition of Olympiodorus’ 
commentary on the Phaedo (Leipzig: Teubner, 

1913), giving at the foot of each page identifica- 

tion of passages cited in the text, marginal read- 

ings of the manuscripts, and critical apparatus. 
Norvin’s text is an improvement over that of 

Jahn, for Norvin follows very closely Codex 

Marcianus Graecus 196 (M), a IX-xX century 

manuscript unknown to Jahn, and considered by 

Norvin the prototype for all other existing manu- 

scripts of this work. (Jahn’s edition was based 

solely on Codex Basileensis <sic> F F I 8”, which 

may be identical with Codex Basiliensis F I 1 b, 

as listed by Norvin.) Only when a reading in M 

is doubtful does Norvin refer to the reading of 

any inferior manuscript, using merely the usual 
siglum to designate the apographa, vel omnia vel 
nonnulla. He also marks most of the important 
variations of the passages in M quoted from 

Plato, as compared with the better manuscripts 

of Plato. Among the textual differences that he 

has failed to note should be mentioned the quota- 

tion from Gorgias 449 e, 03 kal nepl dv (p. 30, 8); 

also Norvin might profitably have recorded the 

variant diatpémeic in 485 e (p. 131, 12). Such 
omissions are unfortunately indications of a per- 
vasive carelessness in method which casts sus- 
picion on much of the editor’s work. Perhaps 
most conspicuous are the many misprints and 
mistakes in accentuation, sometimes as many as 

three or four on a page, e.g., pp. 26, 59, 61, 63. 

More serious are the mistakes in the critical 

notes. For example, on p. 128, note to 24, éori 


should read éni. The marginal reading atdAo< 
(p. 6) is clearly a mistake for dvAoc, the form 
in Jahn’s text. The reading of Ms T is incorrectly 
recorded on p. 124, note to 16. Finally, and most 
serious of all, Norvin in at least three places 
suggests as his own conjectures readings that are 
found in Jahn’s edition: viz., onoeixhv (p. 97, note 
to 25), mAatuxwtepov (p. 100, note to 14), nédpicov 
(p. 161, note to 15). 

In spite of its defects, Norvin’s edition of the 
commentary on the Gorgias does a great service 
in making accessible this curious product of 
sixth century Platonism. Olympiodorus, a mem- 
ber of the Neo-Platonic school at Alexandria, 
reflects the tendency of that school to interpret 
Plato from an Aristotelian point of view. Olym- 
piodorus adds little to our knowledge of Plato; 
but his work provides a valuable approach to the 
thought of the last important period of Greek 
philosophy, revealing an interesting phase in the 
history of Platonism. 

PHILLIP DE LACY 

Princeton University 


Master Bronzes. Selected from Museums and 
Collections in America. Foreword by G. B. 
Washburn, chapter introductions by R. T. 
Davis, A. U. Pope, Langdon Warner, Dows 
Dunham, G. M. A. Richter, A. K. Coomaras- 
wamy, M. C. Ross, J. G. Phillips, Stephen 
Bourgeois; pp. 258, 173 figs. Buffalo: Albright 
Art Gallery, 1937. $2.50 
This beautiful catalog of the collection of 

bronzes assembled for exhibition at the Albright 
Art Gallery will be of obvious value to teachers 
of the classics, since thirty-six of the bronzes 
are Greek, Etruscan and Roman, several others 
picture subjects from classical mythology, and 
Mr. Davis’ discussion of bronze technique and 
Miss Richter’s introduction furnish a _ useful 
commentary. But the other sections, dealing with 
examples from Iran, the Far East, Egypt, medie- 
val and Renaissance Europe and modern Europe 
and America, also provide interesting material 
for better understanding the special quality of 
classical bronzes by way of contrast. 

The examples are limited to three-dimensional 
statuettes of animals and human forms. Thirty 
of the classical ones come from the New York 
and Boston museums; the range is from an 8th 
Century B. Cc. Centaur and Man to an Imperial 
Roman period Pantheress. Less-known figures 
are from the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
the Worcester Art Museum, University Museum, 
Philadelphia, Mt. Holyoke College, and the pri- 
vate collections of Joseph Hirsch, New York, 
and Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Bliss, Washington. 

From the medieval period there is a represen- 
tation of Hercules and the Nemean Lion; from 
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the Renaissance, a Faun attributed to Verrocchio, 
Vulcan by Bertoldo di Giovanni, Neptune by 
Bellano, Hermes by the School of Donatello, 
Female Satyr by Riccio, Pluto and Cerberus by 
Cellini, Hercules and Antaeus by da Sant’ Agata, 
Hercules and Cacus by Bologna, Venus on a 
Lioness by Aspetti; and from more modern times 
a Bacchante and a Satyr by Clodion, and Poly- 
phemus and Accio by Rodin. 

The catalog descriptions are complete, and bib- 
liographical references add to the usefulness of 
the volume. 

W. R. AGARD 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 


A Study of the Clausulae in the Writings of 
St. Jerome. By Sister Margaret Clare Her- 
ron; pp. xiv, 132. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1937. (Catholic University 
of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. 51) $2.00 
Chapters II (9-62) and IV (73-97) of this dis- 

sertation give an elaborate classification, by 

typologies under each form, of all the clausulae 

(i.e., sentence-endings primarily), considered 

first metrically, then accentually, in the Epistulae, 

the De viris illustribus, and in portions of all 
of four other works of Jerome. Numerous minor 
observations are made here and in other chapters. 

The author concludes (130): ‘while accent ap- 

pears to have been the dominating factor in 

Jerome’s use and choice of clausulae he still gives 

scrupulous attention to quantity’. 

The author establishes, I believe securely, 
that, of all the clausulae investigated, about 60 
per cent fall under the normal types of the first 
four forms of the medieval cursus. Opinions may 
differ, however, as to the significance of this 
fact. Moreover, the metrical analysis is vitiated 
by serious errors in scansion and by numerical 
inconsistencies. Confodimur, in a type chosen 
(29) to represent 147 endings, is treated as if 
its antepenult were long; h ‘makes position’ in 
monachorum (13, twice) and in philosophis 
(57). The cretic spondee, of which 1802 cases 
are found (14), is said (12) to represent 14.9 
per cent of the 10,111 clausulae investigated; 
the spondee cretic, with 904 cases (39), is said 
(36) to represent 10.4 per cent of the total, and 
so on. 

More careful scrutiny on the part of the super- 
visors of this study might easily have purged it 
of such statistical errors as well as of a number 
of annoying infelicities of language. As it is, 
little credence can be placed in most of its find- 
ings. 

JOHN L. HELLER 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
abstractors see the index number to each volume of CW, 


Ancient Authors 
Claudian. Semple, W. H.—Notes on some Astro- 
nomical Passages of Claudian. A full and technical 
commentary. To be concluded. 
CQ 31 (1937) 161-169 (Fine) 
Diodorus. Klotz, Alfred—Diodors rémische An- 
nalen. Diodorus’ source was not Fabius, but a later 
annalist writing in Latin, at the latest belonging to 
the generation before Licinius Macer, but probably 
not one of the earlier annalists. 
RhM 86 (1937) 206-224 (Allen) 
Homer. Biichner, Wilhelm—Probleme der homer- 
ischen Nekyia. There is definite symmetry in con- 
struction of the Nekyia. One must not demand theo- 
logical consistency in ancient myths about the dead. 
This theme, though not needed dramatically, and not 
consonant with the rationalistic attitudes of Homer’s 
age, was included as an indispensable part of the 
literary tradition of the long-lost husband. The au- 
thor made a virtue of necessity and used the Nekyia 
to develop his story, the character and fate of 
Odysseus. 
H 72 (1937) 104-122 (Greene) 
Horace. Jolliffe, Harold R.—Bentley versus Hor- 
ace. The article maintains ‘that the limitations of 
both his age and his temperament destroyed much 
of the scientific value of Bentley’s labors on Horace’ 
and have made his work unreliable as a criterion for 
a sound text of the poet. A useful table at the end 
shows how extensively ‘Bentley’s 689 changes in the 
“vulgate” text of Horace’ have been adopted by 
various modern editors. 
PhQ 16 (1937) 278-286 (Spaeth) 
Menander. Korte, Alfred—Menanders fabula in- 
certa. Textual readings with general and specific 
comments to supplement Korte’s new edition of 
Menandrea. Cleaenetus knew nothing in advance of 
lies by which Chaereas tricked Laches. This is im- 
portant for attribution of speakers and for restoring 
text. Play a late work of Menander’s. P. Oxy. 429 
and Florent. Pap. PSI 1176 not part of play. Play 
not identified. 
H 72 (1937) 50-77 
New Testament. Nissen, Theodor—Philologisches 
zum Text des Hebraecer- und 2. Korinther-briefes. 
Critical discussion of two passages in the former 
and one in the latter. 
Ph 92 (1937) 247-248 (Hough) 
Palatine Anthology. Rose, H. J.—Anth. Palat. VII, 
729. Understand Botgn with ta moAAa, thus making 
sense, adding to the pathos, and obtaining the rhet- 
orical figure of the triad. 
CQ 31 (1937) 160 (Fine) 
Philo. Leisegang, Hans—Philons Schrift iiber die 
Ewigkeit der Welt. The Codex Mediceus has the 
correct title (peri tés tou kosmou geneseos) which 
is taken from the lost part of the whole work. The 
extant part, a refutation of eternity, derives from 
an opponent of Philo’s (perhaps his nephew Alex- 
ander) whose analysis of Philo’s own arguments is 
reviewed and counter-refuted. The book, neither a 
school exercise nor early practice work, belongs to 
the body of Philo’s attacks upon the opponents of 


(Greene) 
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the Stoic Weltanschauung and theory of divine ad- 
ministration. 
Ph 92 (1937) 156-176 


Literary History. Criticism 

Beare, W.—Recent Work on the Roman Theatre. 
Title somewhat misleading, for the paper is mainly 
concerned with problems of dramatic technique from 
the ancient point of view, chiefly that of contamina- 
tion in comedy. About tragedy the author is silent. 
The writer does not mention British critics; holds 
that ‘the German is usually ready to supply an ex- 
planation of some sort—obscure, it may be, and 
question-begging,’ finds that ‘the Frenchman is hu- 
morously agnostic,’ and asserts that the Americans’ 
‘conclusions are interesting, and seem valuable.’ 
CR 51 (1937) 105-111 (Coleman-Norton) 

von Fritz, Kurt—Philipp von Opus und Philipp 
der Philosoph. Refutes Oldfather’s theory (Ph. 67 
[1908] 45) that the allegorical interpretation of 
Heliodorus’ Aethiopica of Philip the Philosopher is 
really that of someone passing it off as that of Philip 
of Opus. Adds arguments derived from traditional 
method of stating locality at beginning of narrated 
dialogues and from topographical discussion of ‘gate 
of Rhegium’, that in southern Italy and that near 
Byzantium. 
Ph 92 (1937) 243-247 (Hough) 

Nissen, Theodor—Diatribe und Consolatio in einer 
christlicher Predigt des achten Jahrhunderts. Anal- 
ysis of a sermon by Andreas of Crete (ca. 660-740) 
shows influence of these Cynic forms some 300-400 
years later than their traces are usually found. 


(Hough) 


Ph 92 (1937) 177-198 (Hough) 
History. Social Studies 
Bengtson, Hermann—DIAOZENOS O MAKE- 


AQN. A study of the references (in Arrian, Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus et al.) to various officials named 
Philoxenos in Asia Minor before and during the 
time of Alexander leads to the identification as one 
man of the Satrap of Caria, the King’s Commis- 
sioner for Coastal Matters (before Alexander), the 
Director of Finance, all of which underwent rear- 
rangement and renaming by Alexander. Previous 
to 334 B.c. ‘Ionia’ had existed as an administrative 
unit, belonging to the first satrapy; after 324 ‘Ionia’ 
as a unit ceased to exist. An appendix discusses 
the conception of all Greeks as Ionians held by 
peoples of the ancient East and Egypt. 
Ph 92 (1937) 126-155 (Hough) 
Hampl, F.—Die lakedimonischen Periéiken. Term 
perioikoi has a special significance in Lacedaemon. 
Hamp! maintains perioeci were members of Lacedae- 
monian state, without rights in internal politics, but 
on equal footing with Spartans in foreign policy; 
combats view that they were the aborigines in out- 
lying regions, as were the helots in Eurotas plain. 
(1) Perioeci in historical times never portrayed as 
subjects; absurd to suppose that, whereas aborigines 
in plains were made helots (slaves), aborigines in 
outlying regions would be members of state. (2) 
Outlying regions conquered by Dorians and treated 
exactly as plains. (3) Spartiatae and perioeci an 
ethnic unity: the conquering race. Neodaméodeis 
were persons raised to rank of perioeci (not of Spar- 
tiatae). (4) Perioeci a restricted class of poor land- 
owners; hoplites in army, officers in navy. (5) All 
settlers of conquering race in outlying regions were 
Perioeci; there was no ‘second state’ consisting of 
Spartiatae. (6) There were helots in outlying regions 


as in plains: subjected aborigines. Perioeci also in- 
cluded a. some foreigners settled on Lacedaemonian 
territory; b. possibly some aborigines raised to 
perioecic level. Perioecic towns similar to colonies 
except that they did not constitute new and inde- 
pendent states. 
H 72 (1937) 1-49 (Greene) 
Jouguet, P.—Les débuts du régne de Ptolémée 
Philométor et la sixiéme guerre syrienne, d’aprés un 
mémoire de M. Walter Otto. An attempt to recon- 
struct the political history of the period. Many con- 
clusions are admittedly conjectural. The following 
topics are discussed: date of Ptolemy’s birth, his 
mother’s regency, ascendancy of Eulaeus and Len- 
aeus, Ptolemy’s deification, Ptolemy’s marriage, 
causes of the war with Antiochus IV, date of its 
outbreak, Alexandrian assembly, Roman diplomacy, 
Syrian invasion of Egypt, Ptolemy’s journey to 
Samothrace, Ptolemy in Antiochus’ camp, death of 
Eulaeus and Lenaeus, ascendancy of Comanus and 
Cineas, accession of Ptolemy the Younger at Alex- 
andria, ‘stratagem of Pelusium,’ Philometor’s return 
to Alexandria, Antiochus’ protectorate over Egypt, 
Egyptian appeal to Rome, retreat of Antiochus, 
treaty of peace, renewal of the war, Roman inter- 
vention. 


RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1937) 193-238 (MacLaren) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 
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Ancient Authors 
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juripides. Busch, Gerda—Untersuchungen zum 


Wesen der tyché in den Tragédien des Euripides; 
pp. 72. Heidelberg: Winter, 1937 

Lysias. Ferckel, Friedrich—Lysias und Athen. Des 
Redners polit. Stellung zum Gaststaat; pp. viii, 
163. Wirzburg: Triltsch, 1937 

Plato. Krystallis, Athanasius—Gerechtigkeitsidee 
bei Plato; pp. 40. Athens: Papadoyani, 1937 

Plautus. Schneider, Johannes—De enuntiatis secun- 
dariis interpositis quaestiones Plautinae. Accedit 
excursus de chronologia Plautina; pp. 182. Dres- 
den: Dittert, 1937 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 
Diringer, David—L’alfabeto nella storia della civilta 
con preliminari di Guido Mazzoni; pp. Ixvii, 800, 
ill., 4 pls. Florence: Barbera, 1937 
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History. Social Studies 


Haritz, Johann—Rémerstrassen in Oberdésterreich; 
pp. 24, 1 map. Linz: Lischka, 1937 


Toldoth Jeshu) with an enquiry into the nature 
of its sources and special relationship to the lost 
Gospel according to the Hebrews; pp. 272. Lon- 


Lawrence, George A.—S.P.Q.R.: the Story of the don: Duckworth, 1937. 10s.6d. 
Roman Republic; pp. 303. London: Jarrolds, 1937. 
os.6d. Textbooks 


Légier-Desgranges, Henry—Les Apollinaires. His- 
toire d’une famille gallo-romaine pendant trois 
siécles. Paris: Hachette, 1937. 15fr. 

Lutz, Henry F.—The Alleged Robbers’ Guild in 
Ancient Egypt; pp. 11. Berkeley: University of 


Bugbee, L. M., E. M. Clark, P. S. Parsons and D. B. 
Swett—General Language, a course for Junior 
High Schools developed at West Hartford, Con- 
necticut; pp. xvi, 509. Boston: Sanborn, 1937 


California Press, 1937. (University of California Text of an exploratory course in ‘general language’ 
b’ nS sti hilalo Vol. 10, no. 7) $0 25 designed for junior high S¢ hool pupils. After a general 
pudns in semitic p fy, . ’ : , survey of language and its development follow brief 


Muir, James C.—His Truth Endureth—A survey of 
the beginnings of Old Testament history in the 
light of archaeological discoveries; pp. 312, ill., 
maps. Philadelphia: National Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937. $2.50 

Niedermeyer, Hans—Ausgewahlte Introduktorien zu 
Ulpian und zur Rechtslehre von der ‘vis’; pp. 195- 
271. Palermo: Castiglia, 1931 
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Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Brooke, Dorothy—Pilgrims Were They All: studies 
of religious adventure in the fourth century of 
our era; pp. 357. London: Faber, 1937. 12s.6d. 


introductions in textbook form with exercises, readings 
and word study for Latin, Spanish, French and German. 


Goddard, E. H. and R. L. Chambers—Orbis Terrarum, 
A senior Latin reader; pp. 221. London: Oliver, 
1937. 3s. 


Goddard, E. H. and John Cook—Caesariana, an inter- 
mediate Latin reader; pp. 176. London: Cliver, 
1937. 2s.3d. 


Lumb, Winifred—Later Judaism: a Textbook of 
Jewish History from 200 B.c. to A.D. 70; pp. 57. 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. $0.35 


Ritchie, F——Fabulae Faciles, a first Latin reading- 
book of continuous stories. New edition, 1evised 
by J. W. Bartram; pp. 168, ill. London: Long- 
mans, 1937. 3s. 
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